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SUMMARY 

This  study  provides  information  about  competitive  marketing  practices  for 
Florida  and  Texas  fresh  grapefruit.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  citrus  producers  and 
marketing  agencies  in  both  States  in  making  longrun  production  and  marketing 
decisions. 

The  method  of  study  entailed  a  survey  of  handlers  of  Florida  and  Texas  grape- 
fruit. The  survey  was  conducted  in  eight  terminal  markets  where  the  two  types  of 
fruit  are  in  direct  competition.  Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  163  firms 
in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  and 
Minneapolis -St.  Paul.  Of  the  163  firms  included  in  the  study,  over  half  were  classi- 
fied as  wholesale  receivers  and  brokers.  Local,  national,  and  regional  chainstores 
accounted  for  an  additional  24  percent  of  the  firms  contacted. 

A  summary  analysis  of  the  data  reveals  the  following  aspects  of  competitive 
practices  in  marketing  Florida  and  Texas  fresh  grapefruit: 

1.  During  the  1960-61  marketing  season,  50  percent  of  the  wholesale  firms 
included  in  this  study  handled  less  than  40  carlot  equivalents  of  fresh  grape- 
fruit, each,  and  those  which  handled  more  than  50  carlot  equivalents  were 
largely  chainstores,  wholesale  receivers,  and  brokers. 

2.  Terminal  firms  do  not  specialize  in  the  handling  of  either  Florida  or  Texas 
grapefruit  in  markets  where  the  two  compete. 

3.  Of  those  firms  which  handled  both  Florida  and  Texas  fruit  in  the  1960-61 
marketing  season,  51  percent  purchased  more  than  half  of  their  total  re- 
quirements from  shipping  points  in  Florida. 

4.  One-third  of  the  firms  in  Denver  reported  handling  only  Florida  Indian  River 
fruit,    while    40    percent   of  the   firms    in   Memphis  handled  only  Interior  fruit. 

5.  Seeded  varieties  of  both  Texas  and  Florida  fruit  were  of  little  importance 
in  the  markets  included  in  this  study. 

6.  Half  of  the  firms  reported  making  direct  purchases  from  shipping  points  in 
Florida  and  Texas. 

7.  One-third  of  the  firms  reported  differences  in  spoilage  rates  between  Florida 
and  Texas  fruit. 

8.  The  primary  factors  considered  in  the  decisions  of  marketing  firms  to  pur- 
chase   Florida   or    Texas    fruit    are,    in  order   of  importance,  price  and  quality. 

9.  When  handlers  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  about  relative  sales  volumes 
between  Florida  and  Texas  fruit  if  Texas  again  becomes  a  major  producing 
area,  a  clear  majority  believed  that  the  volume  of  Florida  fruit,  particularly 
that  of  the  Interior  District,  would  decline  substantially  in  the  Western  and 
Midwestern  markets. 

10.    The  results  of  the  study    suggest  that    chainstore  organizations  and  independent 
wholesale    firms    do  not  differ  sharply  in  buying  practices  for  fresh  grapefruit. 


COMPETITIVE  PRACTICES  IN  MARKETING 
FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS  FRESH  GRAPEFRUIT 

by 

William  T.  Manely,  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr., 
George  L,.  Capel,  and  Harold  B.  Sorensen  l/ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  commercial  production  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States  is  limitedto 
Arizona,  California,  Florida,  and  Texas.  Freeze  disasters  in  Texas  and  Florida 
during  the  past  two  decades  have  led  to  tremendous  instability  in  national  grapefruit 
production.  The  freezes  of  1  949  and  1951  plunged  Texas  production  from  the  24-million 
box  level  to  a  mere  200,000  boxes  in  the  1951-52  season.  In  the  1960-61  marketing 
season,  production  in  Texas  had  again  reached  a  level  of  about  7  million  boxes.  How- 
ever, a  freeze  in  January  1962  practically  eliminated  Texas  grapefruit  from  the 
national  markets.  Barring  further  adverse  weather,  Texas  probably  will  produce  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  grapefruit  for  interstate  shipment  during  the  1963-64  season. 
Present    plantings    indicate     successively    higher    quantities    in    subsequent     seasons. 

In  years  of  normal  production,  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  compete  directly  in 
many  of  the  major  consuming  markets.  The  most  intense  competition  is  found  in 
those  markets  east  of  Denver,  Colo,,  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Texas  grapefruit 
predominates  in  the  far  Western  markets  and  Florida  fruit  dominates  the  extreme 
Eastern  markets. 

In  considering  the  competitive  situation  between  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit, 
several  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  Within  Florida  there  are  two  primary 
areas  of  production,  and  these  area  differences  form  one  of  the  major  product  dif- 
ferentiations in  the  marketing  of  Florida  grapefruit.  One  area,  the  Indian  River 
District,  is  composed  of  several  counties  along  the  middle  and  lower  east  coast  of 
Florida,  and  the  other,  the  Interior  District,  includes  the  remaining  citrus  producing 
counties  in  the  state.  Indian  River  fruit  is  generally  accepted  in  the  trade  as  of 
superior    quality,     and   it    consequently   commands    a  premium   in  marketing  channels. 

Another   form  of  product   differentiation  envolves    from  differences    in  varieties. 

Florida   grapefruit   is   generally   classified  into  two  major  varietal  categories,  seeded 

(Duncan)    and    seedless    (predominantly  Marsh).     These   varietalcategories  are  further 

subclassed  as  to  white  or  pink  inflesh  color.    In  the  1960-61   season  these  four  classes 

produced      31.6      million     boxes    with    12.4    million    boxes    of  seeded  and  1 9.2  million 
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boxes  of  seedless  fruit.    Slightly  more  than  13  million  boxes  moved  in  interstate  trade 
channels     in    fresh    form,     and    of    this    amount    about  11  million  boxes  were  seedless. 

The  predominant  grapefruit  produced  in  Texas  is  the  red  type.  It  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Marsh  pink  seedless  in  Florida,  except  that  the  flesh  is  a  deep  red  and 
the  rind  has  a  crimson  blush.  The  Red  type  has  been  the  core  of  production  in  the 
Texas  effort  to  again  assume  a  major  role  in  U.  S.  grapefruit  production. 

Under  the  production  and  marketing  schedules  existing  immediately  prior  to  the 
1962  freeze,  a  major  proportion  of  both  the  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  crops  met  at 
the  marketplace  at  approximately  the  same  time.  About  50  percent  of  the  Florida  crops 
and  about  80  percent  of  the  Texas  crops  were  marketed  during  the  months  December 
through  March.  There  has  been  some  shift  to  an  earlier  marketing  period  for  Florida 
fruit,  as  well  as  some  shift  to  later  marketing  periods  for  Texas  fruit.  This  means 
that  large  shares  of  the  Florida  and  Texas  crops  are  marketed  during  the  same 
period.       This    intensifies   the    level   of  competition  between  the  two  production  areas. 

PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  information  which  will  assist  citrus 
producers  and  marketing  agencies  in  Florida  and  Texas  in  making  longrun  pro- 
duction and  marketing  decisions.  Information  about  the  competitive  position  of  the 
two  areas  is  needed,  particulary  as  Texas  again  assumes  a  major  role  in  grapefruit 
production.  Specifically,  this  research  is  directed  toward  an  assessment  of  competitive 
practices  in  terminal  market  areas  in  which  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  compete. 
This  evaluation  is  based  on  information  obtained  from  terminal  market  receivers 
about  (a)  characteristics  of  firms  engaged  in  marketing,  (b)  volumes  handled,  (c)  types 
of  fruit  handled  from  the  various  areas  of  production,  (d)  operational  procedures  of 
firms,  (e)  problems  encountered  inmarketing,  (f)  decisions  of  marketing  firms  relative 
to  buying  practices,  and  (g)  reactions  to  the  prospect  of  Texas  again  assuming  a  major 
role  in  grapefruit  production. 

The  possible  resumption  of  substantial  quantities  of  Texas  grapefruit  entering 
the  national  market  poses  important  and  difficult  production  and  marketing  decisions. 
The  more  important  ones  relate  to  the  varieties  and  types  to  replant  or  to  expand. 
Producers  also  need  to  consider  alternative  enterprises  and  to  weigh  expected  returns 
from  grapefruit  against  these  alternatives.  In  Florida  the  land  available  for  grapefruit 
expansion  presently  has  liminited  agriculturaluse  except  for  citrus,  whereas  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  is  quite  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  vegetable  crops. 
A  further  consideration  lies  in  a  comparison  of  probable  capital  losses  with  citrus 
enterprises  or  with  alternative  ones  which  would  be  forthcoming  if  cold  weather 
prevails. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

To  examine  competitive  practices  in  marketing  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit,  a 
survey  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1961  in  terminal  market  areas  where  the  two 
types  of  fruit  compete.  Prior  to  the  freezes  in  1949  and  1951,  the  primary  markets  for 
Texas  grapefruit  were  in  the  Central  and  Western  States.  As  Texas  production  expanded 
in  the  1950's,  shipments  gradually  increased  to  those  markets  for  which  Texas  shippers 
had  the  greatest  transportation  advantage.  Therefore,  from  these  areas  a  judgment 
sample  of  eight  cities  was  selected  to  include  two  types  of  representative  markets. 
First,    markets  in  which  current  grapefruit  receipts  contained  a  significant  proportion 


of  Texas  fruit.  Second,  markets  in  which  Texas  marketed  heavily  prior  to  the  freezes 
of  1949  and  1951,  but  had  not  regained  substantial  volume  by  the  1960-61  season. 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis  were  selected  to  represent  the  former 
group.  The  latter  group  was  represented  by  Minneapolis -St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati. 

Within  the  selected  markets,  grapefruit  buyers  of  all  national,  regional,  and  local 
chain  grocery  stores  were  interviewed.  Complete  coverage  of  this  group  was  con- 
sidered desirable  because  these  firms  represent  a  substantial  share  of  the  volume 
handled  in  the  markets.  In  addition,  a  sample  of  wholesale  receiving  firms  was  selected 
in  markets  with  more  than  10  grapefruit  handlers.  All  firms  in  each  market  in  which 
less  than  complete  enumeration  was  intended  were  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest 
according  to  the  total  volume  of  fresh  produce  handled.  For  those  markets  with 
35  or  more  grapefruit  handlers,  complete  coverage  was  made  of  the  upper  25  percent 
and,  of  the  remainder,  1  firm  out  of  3  was  selected.  In  markets  with  20  to  34  handlers, 
the  method  of  selection  was  a  complete  coverage  of  the  upper  40  percent  and  one-third 
of  the  remainder.  In  markets  with  lOto  19  handlers,  all  firms  in  the  upper  50  percent 
were  interviewed  and  half  of  the  remainder.  In  all  casevsof  sampling  in  the  lower 
stratum  in  a  given  market,  selection  was  made  on  a  simple  random  basis. 

The  survey  of  the  8  markets  resulted  in  personal  interviews  with  management 
personnel  of  163  marketing  firms.  The  largest  number  of  firms  enumerated  was  in 
Chicago  and  accounted  for  23  percent  of  the  totaL  About  15  percent  of  the  firms  were 
contacted  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Denver  and  St.  Louis  (table  1). 

Table  1. — Interviews  obtained  from  fresh  grapefruit  receivers  in  eight  terminal 

markets,    spring  of  I96I 

Market  \  Firms  \  Percent  of  total 

:  Number  Percent 

Chicago :  38  23 

St.   Louis :  25  15 

Denver :  2k  15 

Minneapolis -St.   Paul :  21  13 

Kansas  City :  16  10 

Louisville :  1^ 

Cincinnati :  13  8 

Memphis :  12  7 


Total :  163  100 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FIRMS  ENGAGED  IN  MARKETING 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  handled  in  the  major  consuming  centers  by  firms 
which  vary  with  respect  to  both  business  organization  and  marketing  function.  2/ 
Grapefruit  is  handled  by  most  types  of  marketing  firms,  with  the  exception  of  the  highly 

2/    The  broad  classifications  referred  to    here  are:    receivers,  service  wholesalers 
brokers,    distributors,    jobbers,    purveyors,    commission  merchants,    repackers,    and 
national,  regional,  and  local  chainstores. 


specialized  types  of  businesses,  such  as  tomato  repackers  and  banana  jobbers.  A 
small  number  of  firms  in  the  major  markets  specialize  in  the  handling  of  citrus 
products,  and  almost  none  specialize  in  the  handling  of  grapefruit. 


Initial  receivers  of  grapefruit  consist  largely  of  selling  brokers,  distributors, 
receivers,  commission  merchants,  and  national  and  regional  chainstores.  With  the 
exception  of  chainstores,  these  firms  sell  primarily  to  service  wholesalers,  jobbers,! 
purveyors,  independent  retailers,  and  local  chainstores.  Most  national  and  regional 
chains  maintain  their  own  buyer  representatives  at  principal  shipping  points.  They 
purchase  some  of  their  requirements,  however,  from  local  firms  in  the  terminal 
markets.  One-fourth  of  the  firms  visited  in  this  study  listed  chainstores  as  a  major 
outlet  for  fresh  grapefruit. 

Of  the  163  firms  included  in  the  study,  over  half  were  classified  as  receivers  and 
brokers.  Local,  national,  and  regional  chainstores  accountedfor  an  additional  24  per- 
cent of  the   firms    contacted    (table  2). 

Table  2. — Classification  of  firms  handling  fresh  grapefruit  in  eight  terminal  markets, 

spring  of  lQ6l 

Type  of  business  Firms  Percent  of  total 

:  Number  Percent 

Receivers :  51  31 

Brokers :  37  23 

National-regional  chains :  27  17 

Jobbers :  15  9 

Service  wholesalers :  14  9 

Local  chains :  12  7 

Purveyors :  4  2 

Commission  merchants :  2  1 

Distributors , :  1  1 


i 


Total :  163  100 


Volumes  Handled 

During  the  1960-61  marketing  season,  51  percent  of  the  firms  handled  less  than 
40  carlot  equivalents  of  fresh  grapefruit.  Seventeen  percent  handled  less  than  10 
carlots  and  only  11  percent  handled  over  100  carlot  s  (table  3).  Firms  which  handled  50 
or  more  carlot  equivalents  of  fruit  consisted  largely  of  the  chainstores,  receivers,  and 
brokers.  Service  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  purveyors  generally  purchased  less  than 
50  carlots  during  the  marketing  season.  These  general  relationships  between  volumes 
handled  and  type  of  business  varied  only  slightly  with  the  size  of  market  in  which  the 
firm  was  located. 

For  112,  or  69  percent  of  the  firms,  grapefruit  was  less  than  half  of  the  total 
volume  of  citrus  fruit  purchased.  Grapefruit  was  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  citrus 
handled  in  23  percent  of -the  cases.  Only  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis- St. 
Paul  were  there  many  firms  in  which  grapefruit  was  more  than  half  of  the  total  citrus 
volume. 


-  4  - 


Table  3. --Volumes  of  fresh  grapefruit  handled  by  marketing  firms  in  eight  terminal 

markets  during  I96O-6I  marketing  season 


Carlot  equivalents 


Firms 


I  to  10 

II  to  20 , 

21  to  30 , 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

81  to  90 

91  to  100 

Over  100 

Not  ascertained. 

Total 


Number 

27 

18 
21 
17 

9 

6 

2 
14 

0 
10 
18 
15 


163 


Percent  of  total 


Percent 

17 
11 
13 
10 
5 

1 

9 

4 
6 

11 
9 


100 


Sources  of  Fruit  Handled 

Generally,  terminal  firms  do  not  specialize  in  the  handling  of  either  Florida  or 
Texas  grapefruit  in  those  markets  where  the  two  compete.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the 
handlers  reported  they  had  handled  both  Florida  and  Texas  fruit  at  some  time  in  the 
past,  and  88  percent  had  handled  both  types  during  the  1960-61  marketing  season. 
The  small  number  that  had  handled  only  one  type  were  about  equally  divided  between 
those  whc  handled  only  Florida  fruit  and  those  who  handled  only  Texas  fruit.  Further, 
those  who  had  handled  only  one  type  were  not  concentrated  in  a  particular  market 
area  nor  were  they  of  a  particular  type  of  business. 


Proportionate  Volumes 

Of  those  firms  that  handled  both  types  of  fruit  during  the  1960-61  marketing  season, 
51  percent  purchased  more  than  half  of  their  grapefruit  requirements  from  shipping 
points  in  Florida.  Fourteen  percent  purchased  about  equal  amounts  from  Florida  and 
Texas. 

In  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  markets,  firms  procured  75  to  80  percent 
of  their  grapefruit  requirements  from  Florida.  In  the  remaining  markets,  Florida 
fruit  accounted  for  33  to  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  handled  (table  4).  The  propor- 
tion of  fresh  grapefruit  pruchased  from  shipping  points  in  Texas  is  shown  in  table  5. 
As  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  fruit  handled  from  each  production  area  was  not  related  to 
the  business  organization  of  the  firm. 

About  half  of  the  firms  reported  that  the  relative  division  of  purchases  between 
Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  remained  about  the  same  throughout  the  marketing  season. 
However,  2  out  of  10  indicated  that  purchases  early  in  the  season  were  more  heavily 
orientated  to  Florida  fruit.  In  fact,  a  few  firms  handled  only  Florida  fruit  during  the 
beginning  weeks  of  the  marketing  season. 
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Types  Handled  Within  Areas  of  Production 

With  the  exception  of  36  firms,  all  handlers  purchased  fruit  from  the  Florida  Indian 
River  District  during  the  1960-61  marketing  season.  About  80  percent  of  the  firms 
handled  Interior   fruit  during  this  period. 

Indian  river  fruit  represented  at  least  half  of  the  total  Florida  purchases  for  50 
percent  of  the  firms.  Twelve  percent  of  the  firms  handled  Indian  River  fruit  exclusively 
(table  6).  Competition  between  Florida  Indian  River  and  Texas  fruit  is  much  stronger 
in  Western  markets  than  is  competition  between  Florida  Interior  and  Texas  fruit 
(table  7).  For  example,  athirdofthe  firms  in  Denver  reported  handling  only  fruit  from 
the  Indian  River  District.  On  the  other  hand,  40  percent  of  the  firms  in  Memphis 
handled  only  Interior  fruit.  Handlers  inthe  Western  markets  reported  that,  because  of 
the  additional  transportation  costs,  Florida  fruit  could  compete  successfully  with 
Texas  fruit  only  if  it  was  of  the  highest  quality  available.  These  Western  market 
handlers  regarded  Florida  Interior  and  Texas  fruit  nearly  comparable  in  quality.  How- 
ever, they  believed  that  the  Indian  River  fruit  was  a  superior  product  to  either  that  of 
Texas  or  the  Interior  District  of  Florida. 


Table  6. — Proportion  of  Florida  grapefruit  purchases  of  Indian  River  and  Interior  fruit, 
by  marketing  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,   1960-61  season 


Percent  of  total 
Florida  purchases 


Indian  River 


Firms  1/ 


Percent  of 
total 


Interior 


Firms  l/ 


Percent  of 
total 


None 

1  to  25 

26  to  50..  . 
51  to  75... 
?6  to  99... 
100 

Total. 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

36 

24 

19 

12 

34 

22 

42 

2? 

19 

12 

16 

10 

22 

14 

10 

7 

24 

16 

31 

20 

19 

12 

36 

24 

154 


100 


154 


100 


l/   Includes  only  those  firms  which  had  handled  Florida  fruit. 


Nearly  all  firms  that  had  purchased  Indian  River  fruit  handled  both  the  white  and 
colored  types.  Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  firms  reported  that  at  least  50  percent :  of 
their  Indian  RiveS  purchases  were  of  the  white  type  (table  8)  The  majority -of  the 
Indian  River  purchases  .  other  than  white  consisted  of  the  red  type.  There  was  n 
cons1Stent  preference  pattern  established  for  the  different  ™*l^*^^x 
markets  included  in  the  study.  Further,  the  proportion  of  color  types  handled  was  about 
the  same  among  the  different  types  of  businesses. 

Apparently,      seeded    varieties    of    Florida    Indian    River    grapefruit    are  of. Little 
importance   in  the   fresh  market.      Only  eight  firms  reported  purchasing  seeded  fruit 
aT-these  cases,  it  represented  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  grapefruit 
handled. 
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Table  8. --Proportion  of  Florida  Indian  River  grapefruit  purchases  that  were  of  the 
white  type,  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,"  I96O-6I  season 


Percentage  of  Indian 
River  white  purchases 


Firms  1/ 


Percent  of  total 


None 

1  to  50 

51  to  99.  •  • 
100 

Total. 


Number 

6 
63 

41 


Percent 

5 
53 
35 

7 


118 


100 


l/  Includes  only  those  firms  that  had  purchased  Florida  Indian  River  fruit. 


Although  not  exclusively,  most  firms  that  purchased  Florida  Interior  fruit 
handled  the  white  type.  Eighty  percent  did  not  handle  the  Interior  pink  types  and  only 
about   half  of  the  firms  purchased  the  red  types  during  the  1960-61  marketing  season. 

For  about  40  percent  of  the  firms,  Interior  white  fruit  represented  at  least  half  of 
the  total  amount  of  grapefruit  purchased  from  Florida.  Only  three  firms  purchased 
the  red  and  pink  types  exclusively  (table  9). 


Table  9. --Proportion  of  Florida  Interior  grapefruit  purchases  of  the  white  type, 
firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,   I96O-6I  season 


Percentage  of  Interior 
white  purchases 


Firms   l/ 


Percent  of  total 


None 

10  to  50 

51  to  99 

100 

Not  ascertained. 

Total 


'"  im'rer 

3 
55 
70 

6 

1 


Percent 

2 

41 
52 

k 

1 


135 


100 


1/   Includes  only  those  firms  that  had  purchased  Florida  fruit. 


The  seeded  varieties  of  Florida  Interior  fruit  are  considerably  more  important 
in  the  fresh  market  than  are  the  seeded  varieties  of  the  Indian  River  fruit.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  firms  purchasing  Florida  Interior  grapefruit  reported  purchases  of  some 
seeded  fruit.  In  no  case,  however,  did  the  amount  of  seeded  varieties  represent  more 
than  half  of  the  total. 

One  hundred  forty-three,  or  88  percent  of  the  firms  visited,handled  Texas  grape- 
fruit during  the  1960-61  marketing  season.  Ofthe  143  firms,  about  8  out  of  10  handled 
the  white  types  and  approximately  the  same  proportion  purchased  the  red  types.    Only 
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10   percent  purchased  pink  grapefruit.     Preferences  for  the  three  color  types  of  Texas, 
fruit  were  about  the  same  among  the  geographic  areas  included  in  the  study. 

The  white  types  accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  Texas  purchases  for 
only  24  percent  of  the  firms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red  types  accounted  for  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  purchases  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  firms  (table  10). 

Table  10. — Proportion  of  total  purchases  of  Texas  grapefruit  accounted  for  by  the 
red  and  white  types,   firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,   1960-61  season 


Type  of  grapefruit 

Proportion  of  total 

!           White 

Red 

Texas  purchases 

Firms 

Percent  of 

Firms 

•• 

Percent  of 

total 

: 

total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

None 

31 

22 

25 

18 

1  to  25 

55 

38 

7 

5 

26  to  49 

21 

14 

2 

1 

50 

:      23 

16 

19 

13 

51  to  75 

4 

3 

33 

23 

76   to  99 

•                5 

4 

28 

20 

100 

1 

1 

26 

18 

Not  ascertained 

:       3 

2 

3 

2 

Total 

i     143 

100 

143 

100 

OPERATIONAL  PRODECURES  OF  FIRMS 
Procurement  Practices 


Information  concerning  the  sources  of  procurement  for  fresh  grapefruit  was 
obtained  from  all  firms  with  the  exception  of  brokers.  In  the  case  of  brokers,  it  was 
assumed  that    practically   all  procurement   would   be   directly  from  the  shipping  point. 

About  70  percent  of  the  firms  purchased  both  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  from 
other  handlers  in  the  market,  while  only  half  of  the  firms  made  purchases  directly 
from  shipping  points  (table  11).-  In  terms  of  total  volumes,  however,  shipping  point 
purchases  were  of  greater  importance  than  local  purchases.  That  is,  the  firms  handling 
relatively  large  volumes,  such  as  the  chains  and  receivers,  acquired  the  bulkof  their 
purchases  directly  from  shipping  points.  Those  firms  handling  smaller  volumes 
procured  most  of  their  requirements  from  local  handlers.  Of  those  firms  making  local 
purchases,  38  percent  purchased  through  terminal  brokers,  23  percent  bought  from 
receivers,  and  23  percent  from  local  auctions. 

Among  those  firms  which  bought  from  the  shipping  point,  about  60  percent  dealt 
directly  with  the  shipper  and  about  30  percent  through  their  own  buyer  representative 
at  the  shipping  point.  As  might  be  expected,  firms  maintaing  buyer  representatives  at 
the  shipping  point  consisted  almost  entirely  of  chainstores.  A  relatively  small 
proportion    of    the    firms    dealt    with   brokers    located   at  the  shipping  point  (table  12). 
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Table  11.— Source  and  method  of  procurement  for  fresh  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit 
firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,   I96O-6I  season 


Method  of  procurement 

Method  of 
procurement 

|          Florida 

Texa: 

:     Firms 

]   Percent  of 
;    total  1/ 

Firms 

Percent  of 
total  1/ 

Number 

:       62 
:      84 

Percent 

53 
72 

Number 

51 
74 

Percent 

48 
70 

Total  number  of  firms. . 

:      117 

-- 

106 

— 

1/  Percentages  do  not  total  100  because  some  firms  made  both  local  and  shipping 
point  purchases. 

Table  12. — Method  of  procurement  used  in  purchases  of  fresh  grapefruit  from  shipping 
point,   firms   in  eight  terminal  markets,   I96O-6I  season 


Producing  area 

Method 

Florida 

Texa: 

Firms    [ 

Percent  of 
total 

Firms 

. 

Percent  of 
total 

Directly  from  shipper... 
Shipping  point  broker . . . 

Number 

:       19 
:      32 
:       9 

:       2 

Percent 

31 

52 
14 

3 

Number 

1M 
32 

3 

1 
1 

Percent 

27 
63 

6 

2 

2 

Total 

62 

100 

51 

100 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  firms  which  bought  grapefruit  directly  from  shipping 
points  dealt  with  the  same  firms  throughout  the  course  of  the  marketing  season. 
Apparently,  the  sources  are  somewhat  more  constant,  however,  in  the  Florida  producing 
area  than  in  Texas.  Almost  a  third  of  the  firms  reported  no  established  source  in 
Texas,  whereas  this  was  true  for  only  15  percent  of  the  firms  buying  directly  from  the 
Florida  producing  areas. 

Almost  half  of  the  firms  reported  that  purchases  were  made  on  a  regular  basis 
from  fewer  than  four  shippers  in  both  the  Florida  and  Texas  producing  areas.  The 
most  frequently  used  rate  of  purchase  was  on  a  weekly  basis.  Direct  from  shipping 
point  purchases  were  made,  weekly  by  26  percent  of  the  firms  purchasing  Texas  fruit 
and  36  percent  of  the  firms  purchasing  Florida  fruit. 

The  majority  of  the  grapefruit  bought  directly  from  shipping  points  was  purchased 
on  a  f.o.b.  basis.     Such  sales  were  slightly  more  important  in  purchasing  Florida  fruit 
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than   Texas   fruit,    while    consignment    sales  were  somewhat  more  important  for  Texas 
purchases  (table  13). 


Table  13. — Terms  of  trade  in  purchasing  Florida  and  Texas   grapefruit, 
firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,   I96O-6I  season 


Producing  area 

Terms  of  trade 

Florida 

Texa. 

3 

Firms  1/ 

1 

Percent  of 
total 

Firms  1/ 

: 

Percent  of 

total 

F.o.b.  shipping  point... 

:    Number 

:     38 

:      10 

9 

1 
:      1 
:      ] 

Percent 

63 

16 

15 

2 
2 
2 

Number 

24 
10 
13 

2 
1 
1 

Percent 

47 
20 

25 

Shipping  point 

F.o.b.  acceptance  final. 
Other 

4 
2 

2 

Total 

:     60 

100 

51 

100 

1/   Includes  only  those  purchases  made  directly  from  shipping  point. 


Information  was  obtained  from  terminal  market  brokers  about  the  number  of 
shippers  represented,  frequency  of  purchases,  and  locationof  fruit  when  purchases  were 
made. 


A  majority  of  the  brokerage  firms  represented  on  a  regular  basis  fewer  than  four 
shippers  in  both  Florida  and  Texas  (table  14).  Transactions  on  a  daily  basis  were  more 
frequent  from  Texas  than  from  Florida.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  brokers  made 
daily  transactions  from  Texas,  compared  with  16  percent  from  Florida.  On  the  other 
hand,  40  percent  made  weekly  transcations  from  Florida,  compared  with  23  percent 
from  Texas  (table  15). 


Only  about  half  of  the  brokerage  firms  reported  that  all  of  the  grapefruit  physically 
moved  through  the  terminal  market  in  which  they  were  located.  In  many  cases,  it  was 
a  matter  of  handling  fruit  for  outlying  cities  in  which  the  fruit  was  diverted  directly  to 
the  buyer  in  the  smaller  markets. 

In  handling  both  Florida  and  Texas  fruit,  about  80  percent  of  the  brokerage  firms 
reported  that  the  grapefruit  handled  by  them  was  located  at  the  shipping  point  when  an 
interest  was  gained  in  the  fruit.  Therefore,  brokerage  firms  obtain  an  interest  in  a 
small  proportion  of  fruit  after  it  is  "rolling"  or  "on  track"  at  the  terminal  markets. 
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Table  14.— Number  of  shippers  represented  by  terminal  brokerage  firms  in  handlin? 
fresh  grapefruit,  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,  196O-6I  season 


Number  of  shippers 


10 , 

20 

Not  ascertained. 

Total. 


Producing  area 


Florida 


Firms 


34 


Percent  of 
total 


Texas 


100 


Firms 


31 


Percent  of 
total 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

2 

6 

1 

3 

6 

18 

6 

19 

5 

14 

7 

23 

10 

29 

8 

26 

4 

12 

2 

7 

1 

3 

5 

16 

1 

3 



_  _ 

1 

3 



_  _ 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 



2 

6 

1 

3 

100 


Table  15 . --Frequency  with  which  brokerage  firms  purchase  fresh  grapefruit  from 
shippers  in  Florida  and  Texas,  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,  1960-61  season 


Frequency  of  purchases 

Producing  area 

[          Florida 

Texa: 

Firms 

2 

Percent  of 
total 

Firms 

: 

Percent  of 
total 

Daily 

3  per  week 

2  per  week 

1  per  week 

Other 

Not  ascertained 

Total 

:     Number 
:       5 

!          1 

:       5 
:      13 
:       3 
:       5 

Percent 

16 
3 

16 
40 

9 

16 

Number 

11 
2 
3 
7 
6 
l 

Percent 

37 

7 
10 
23 
20 

3 

32 

100 

30 

100 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  MARKETING 


Spoilage  Losses 

One-third  of  the  firms  reported  differences  in  spoilage  rates  between  Florida  and 
Texas  grapefruit.  These  differences  were  indicated  by  about  half  of  the  firms  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  Of  those  firms  reporting  differences  in  spoilage 
losses  78  percent  indicated  that  the  loss  rates  were  substantially  greater  for  Texas 
than  for  Florida  fruit.  Most  respondents  indicated  simply  that  Texas  fruit  tended  to 
break  down  sooner  than  Florida  fruit.  No  differences  in  spoilage  rates  between  the 
Florida  Interior  and  Indian  River  fruit  were  indicated. 


Profit  Margins 

The  majority  of  firms  contacted  reported  no  differences  in  profit  margins  between 
Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  or  between  the  Florida  Indian  River  and  Interior  fruit. 
Thirty  percent,  however,  reported  such  differences.  About  a  third  of  t  hese  believed 
their  profit  margins  were  higher  for  Florida  grapefruit  than  for  Texas  grapefruit, 
while  17  percent  reported  higher  margins  on  Texas  fruit.  About  10  percent  of  the 
firms  reported  a  greater  profit  margin  for  Florida  Indian  River  fruit  than  for  Interior 
fruit. 


Inherent  Differences  in  Quality 

Almost  9  out  of  10  respondents  believed  that  there  were  differences  in  the  eating 
quality  of  fresh  Florida  grapefruit  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months.  This  same 
opinion  was  held  by  8  out  of  10  respondents  with  respect  to  Texas  grapefruit.  In 
almost  all  cases,  handlers  believed  that  the  quality  of  winter  and  spring  grapefruit  was 
superior  to  that  shipped  inthe  fall  months.  A  further  elaboration  revealed  that  handlers 
generally  believed  spring  shipments  to  be  superior  to  those  in  the  winter  months. 
Although  more  that  a  fifth  of  the  respondents  believed  that  these  differences  had  little 
effect  upon  consumer  purchases  of  grapefruit,  the  majority  believed  that  early  fall 
fruit  affected  the  sale  not  only  of  these  shipments  but  also  of  those  later  in  the  market- 
ing season. 


DECISIONS  OF  MARKETING  FIRMS 


Procurement  from  Production  Areas 

Many  factors  are  considered  by  terminal  handlers  when  buying  Florida  or  Texas 
grapefruit.  Three,  however,  seem  to  be  most  important:  price,  quality,  and  customer 
preference.  Although  these  factors  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  half  of  the  firms 
reported  price  as  the  main  consideration.  The  relative  quality  of  the  two  types  of 
fruit  without  regard  to  price  was  the  first  consideration  of  27  percent  of  the  buyers. 
Customer  preference  was    cited  by  8  percent  of  the  handlers  (table  16). 
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Table  16. --Factors  considered  by  terminal  handlers  in  deciding  whether  to  buy  Florida 
or  Texas  grapefruit,  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,  I96O-6I  season 


Factors  considered 


Firms 


:  Number 

Price :  81 

Quality  (unspecified ) :  14,14. 

Customer  preference :  13 

Grading  practices  superior  in  Florida :  1 

Texas  has  better  grapefruit  -  Florida  has  better    : 

oranges : 

Prefers  Florida  size  96  to  Texas  size  96 :  1 

Prefers  white  variety  from  Florida  -  red  variety    : 

from  Texas : 

Better  contacts  in  Texas :  2 

Consider  Texas  only  when  supplies  are  short :  2 

Better  contacts  in  Florida c . . :  2 

Buy  both :  1 

Have  stayed  with  Florida  fruit  since  Texas  freeze...:  1 

Texas  fruit  undersized :  2 

Poor  package  for  Texas  fruit : 

Price  and  speed  of  delivery : 

Not  ascertained :  6 

Total :  163 


Percent  of  total 


Percent 
27 


100 


Procurement  of  Color  Varieties 

The  decisions  of  marketing  firms  regarding  purchases  of  white,  pink,  or  red  grape- 
fruit center  mainly  around  customer  preference.  Price  and  quality  are  much  less 
important  in  considering  what  color  types  to  purchase  than  in  considering  the  produc- 
;  tion  area  from  which  purchases  are  to  be  made.  Two-thirds  of  the  handlers  listed 
customer  preference  as  the  main  consideration  in  deciding  on  the  color  type  to 
purchase,  compared  with  only  15  percent  that  listed  price  as  the  main  consideration 
(table  17). 


Procurement  of  Seedless  and  Seeded  Varieties 


Apparently,  the  seeded  varieties  of  fresh  grapefruit  account  for  a  small  propor- 
tion sold  in  the  terminal  markets.  Most  firms  reported  that  the  seeded  varieties  were 
i  handled   only  when  the  seedless  varieties  were  unavailable  in  the  market.     Practically 

all   firms     reported    a    limited  demand  for  the  seeded  varieties  among  their  clientele. 

The  problem  of  successfully  marketing  the  seeded  varieties  of  grapefruit  in  fresh  form 

is   limited  almost    entirely  to  the    Florida  production  area.    A  small  proportion  of  the 

Texas  crop  consists  of  the  seeded  varieties. 
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Table  17. — Factors  considered  by  terminal  firms  in  deciding  whether  to  purchase 
white,  pink,  or  red  grapefruit,  firms  in  eight  terminal  markets,  I96O-6I  season 


Factors  considered 


Firms 


Percent  of  total 


Number 


Customer  preference 

Price 

Quality   (unspecified) 

Prefers  large  size  of  each  color 

Red  types  available  only  from  Texas , 

Prefers  dark  red 

Prefers  Texas  pink  and  red,   and  Florida  white, 

Buy  white  to   fill  in  sizes 

Takes  what  dealer  ships , 

Buys  all  colors 

Availability 

Do  not  know 

Other , 

Not  ascertained , 

Total 


163 


Percent 


108 

66 

25. 

15 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

6 

3 

100 


Types  of  Wholesale  Containers 


A  small  proportion  of  the  fresh  grapefruit  crop  is  purchased  by  terminal  firmsl 
in  consumer  bags.  Thirty- eight  percent  of  the  firms  handled  no  fresh  fruit  in  con- 
sumer-sized units.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  handlers  purchased  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  their  requirements  in  bags.  Among  those  handling  bagged  fruit,  most  reported 
their  purchases  consisted  of  Texas  fruit  of  the  red  type. 

Pricing  Techniques 

Terminal  handlers  with  retail  outlets  were  questioned  about  differences  in  pricing 
techniques  between  Texas  and  Florida  fruit  and  among  varieties  and  color  types  from 
each  production  area.  Practically  all  firms  reported  no  difference  in  pricing  tech- 
niques among  the  several  varieties  and  types. 


Other  Merchandising  Techniques 

Most  firms  with  retailing  outlets  reported  using  grapefruit  as  a  featured  item  in 
their  fresh  produce  advertisements.  Only  two-thirds,  however,  indicated  they  used  a 
particular  type  of  grapefruit  as  a  featured  item.  Retailing  firms  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  use  bagged  fruit  and  the  Texas  red  types  as  a  featured  item. 

A  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  businesses  used  grapefruit  as  one  component  of 
product-mix  merchandising.  Although  no  particular  variety  or  type  of  grapefruit  was 
preferred  in  the  product-mix,  Florida  Indian  River  was  mentioned  more  frequently 
than  any  grapefruit.  The  most  commonly  reported  combinat ion  of  fruits  in  the  product- 
mix  merchandising  consisted  of  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  and  grapefruit. 
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TRADE  REACTIONS 
Projected  Competition  Among  Types  and  Varieties 

A  major  question  facing  grapefruit  growers  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  two  types  of  fruit  if  Texas  regains  a  future  production  level 
similar  to  that  prior  to  the  freezes  in  the  last  1940's  and  early  1950's.  Terminal 
handlers  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  about  how  such  a  development  would  affect 
sales     volumes    of    similar    varieties       and    types    of    grapefruit  from  the  two  States. 

Handlers  believed  that  the  volume  of  Florida  fruit  would  decline  substantially  in 
the  Western  and  Mlidwestern  markets.  Few  handlers  thought  that  the  current  propor- 
tion between  fruit  from  the  two  areas  would  remain  at  its  current  level.  Further, 
handlers  stated  that  a  substantial  increase  in  volumes  of  Texas  fruit  would  affect  the 
sales  of  Florida  Interior  fruit  much  more  than  sales  of  Florida  Indian  River.  Most 
handlers  regarded  Florida  Indian  River  as  a  superior  product  to  either  Interior  or 
Texas  fruit.  Since  freight  rates  to  these  markets  would  be  higher  for  Florida  fruit, 
handlers  reported  that  substantial  sales  of  Florida  fruit  could  be  made  only  if  a 
superior  quality  product  were  offered. 

Under  the  volume  situation  postulated  above,  only  25  percent  of  the  firms  an- 
ticipated that  Florida  fruit  would  be  more  than  50  percent  of  their  sales.  This 
compares  with  the  50  percent  now  purchasing  more  than  half  of  their  requirements 
from  Florida.  Further,  two-thirds  of  the  firms  expected  that  more  than  half  their  total 
Florida  purchases  would  consist  of  the  Indian  River  fruit.  At  the  time  this  study  was 
conducted,  only  40  percent  of  the  firms  reported  that  Indian  River  fruit  accounted  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  Florida  purchases. 

Handlers  believed  that,  if  future  Texas  production  of  grapefruit  approached  that 
of  Florida,  there  would  be  a  broader  market  for  white  Indian  River  fruit  than  for  the 
pink  or  red  types.  Further,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  market  acceptance  would  be 
greater  for  Interior  white  than  for  Interior  pink  or  red  fruit.  Practically  all  respond- 
ents could  see  little  or  no  acceptance  of  the  seeded  varieties  regardless  of  the 
production  area. 

Further,  under  the  supposition  of  substantial  increases  in  Texas  production, 
handlers  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  their  Texas  pruchases  would  be  of  the  white  or  red 
seedless  varieties.  Sixty  percent  of  the  firms  stated  that  none  of  their  purchases 
would  be  of  the  pink  type  and  not  one  reported  that  their  purchases  would  consist 
entirely  of  this  type.  On  the  other  hand,  respondents  estimated  their  future  Texas 
purchases  about  equally  between  the  white  and  red  types. 

Value  of  Advertising 

Terminal  handlers  were  asked  to  give  their  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of 
consumer  advertising  of  grapefruit  sponsored  directly  by  the  producing  States.  Most 
comments  were  directed  at  the  advertising  program  sponsored  by  the  Florida  citrus 
industry.  About  20  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  efforts  toward  consumer 
advertising  were  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  grapefruit  sales.  Many  of  those  who  believed 
these  efforts  were  successful  thought  that  the  advertising  of  Florida  grapefruit  in- 
creased Texas  sales?,  because  the  fruit  did  not  maintain  a  strong  identity  at  the  retail 
leveL  Further,  some  wholesalers  suggested  that  the  sponsoring  agencies  in  the 
producing  States  could  increase  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  by  working  more 
closely  with  the  major  retailing  organizations. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  report  deal  with  various  competitive  practices 
in  marketing  Florida  and  Texas  fresh  grapefruit  at  the  terminal  market  leveL  The 
fact  that  marketing  practices  at  the  wholesale  level  are  changing  has  implications  to 
growers  and  shipping  point  agencies  in  terms  of  adopting  policies  aimed  toward  more 
profitable  utilization  of  present  and  future  crops. 

The  findings  of  this  report  are  based  primarily  on  information  derived  from  a 
single  component  of  the  marketing  system--the  wholesaler.  Parts  of  the  report  are 
based  on  opinions  held  by  these  firms  and,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
jective evaluation.  However,  in  a  collective  sense,  these  firms  have  a  relevant  point  of 
view  which  should  be  considered  in  efforts  to  establish  improved  marketing  policies 
and  practices  for  marketing  fresh  grapefruit. 

Changes  in  Market  Organization 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  importance  of  the  major  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets  has  declined  substantially.  Many  of  the  marketing  functions  and 
responsibilities  formerly  performed  by  auction  markets  and  individual  firms  have  been 
assumed  by  large  integrated  retailing  organizations.  The  decline  in  volumes  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  handled  through  the  wholesale  markets  has  been  offset  by  increases  in 
volumes  purchased  directly  from  shipping  points. 

Structural  changes  in  marketing  create  a  need  for  information  about  whether  fewer 
buyers  making  large  purchases  affect  the  competitive  position,  both  between  Texas  and 
Florida  grapefruit  and  among  the  several  varieties  and  types  of  fruit  within  producing 
areas.  In  many  cases,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  requirements  of  the  large  retailing 
organizations  differ  substantially  from  those  of  the  smaller  retailing  units.  For 
example,  the  merchandising  practices  and  techniques  employed  by  chain  stores  create 
the  need  for  a  product  that  lends  itself  to  rigid  standardization. 

The  results  of  this  study  do  not  suggest  that  chainstores  and  independent  wholesale 
firms  differ  sharply  in  buying  practices  for  fresh  grapefruit.  The  proportion  of  firms 
buying  either  Florida  or  Texas  grapefruit  was  not  related  to  the  business  organization 
of  the  firm.  Further,  the  relative  division  of  purchases  of  Florida  fruit  between  the 
Interior  and  Indian  River  Districts  was  unrelated  to  type  of  firm.  Also,  the  proportion 
of  color  types  handled  was  about  the  same  among  all  firms.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
increasing  importance  of  large-scale  buying  has  not,  initself,  affected  the  competitive 
position  of  Florida  and  Texas  in  marketing  fresh  grapefruit. 

Increases  in  Texas  Production 


The  resumption  of  Texas  grapefruit  in  substantial  quantities  on  the  national  market 
will,  however,  force  certain  adjustments  in  marketing  and  distribution  patterns. 
Florida  grapefruit  will  meet  intense  competition  from  Texas  fruit  in  the  Western  and 
Midwestern  markets.  The  reaction  of  terminal  market  handlers  is  that  Florida  shippers 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  market  the  Interior  fruit  successfully  in  these 
regions.  Specifically,  it  appears  that  in  those  markets  where  Texas  enjoys  a  trans- 
portation advantage,  Texas  grapefruit  willhave  a  competitive  advantage,  particularly  over 
Florida  Interior  fruit.  This  conclusion  stems  primarily  from  the  fact  that  many  buyers 
at  the  wholesale  level  consider  Florida  Interior  and  Texas  grapefruit  as  comparable 
products. 
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The  probable  situation  regarding  the  market  shares  between  Florida  Indian  River 
and  Texas  grapefruit  is  considerably  different.  It  appears  that  Indian  River  fruit  may 
be  successfully  marketed  even  in  those  markets  where  the  transportation  advantage 
favors  Texas  shippers.  This  is  because  many  buyers  do  not  regard  the  two  products 
as  comparable  and  apparently  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  Indian  River  fruit. 
Thus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  increased  shipments  of  Texas  grapefruit  in  future  years 
will  have  a  less  restrictive  effect  on  the  market  for  Florida  Indian  River  fruit  than  for 
Florida  Interior  fruit. 

Increased  shipments  of  fresh  grapefruit  from  Texas  will  undoubtedly  affect  prices 
at  both  the  retail  and  the  farm  level.  Except  to  say  that  increased  supplies  will  have  a 
adverse  affect  on  returns  to  growers,  present  knowledge  about  the  degree  of  economic 
substitution  among  the  several  types  does  not  allow  precise  estimates  concerning  the 
effects  of  increased  supplies  on  price  levels.  The  problems  associated  with  an  increase 
in  production  levels  of  grapefruit,  are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the 
product  is  declining.  To  reverse  this  trendg  efforts  will  be  needed  to  expand  the  market 
for  grapefruit  either  inpresent  forms  or  inthe  development  of  new  uses  for  the  product. 

Marketing  Adjustments 

If  efforts  devoted  to  market  expansion  are  unsuccessful  in  terms  of  maintaining 
reasonable  returns  to  growers,  the  grapefruit  industry  may  need  to  consider  the 
merits  of  alternative  programs  designed  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  fruit  marketed. 
To  implement  such  programs,  it  would  be  desirable  ,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  in- 
formation which  would  allow  reasonably  precise  estimates  of  the  relationships  between 
purchase  response  to  changing  price  levels  and  estimates  of  the  degree  of  economic 
substitution  among  the  various  types  of  grapefruit  grown  in  the  two  major  producing 
areas  of  the  country. 

Finally,  if  future  production  levels  necessitate  a  change  in  distribution  patterns, 
industry  advertising  and  promotion  efforts  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
these  changes,  For  example,  efforts  on  a  local  and  regional  basis  will  need  to  take 
into  account  the  particular  types  of  fruit  being  offered  inthe  various  markets  of  the 
country. 
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